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has made of Europe a different place from what it 
was at his accession nine years ago. Every ruler in 
Europe has felt the influence of his personality and 
been impressed with the essential nobility of the 
kingly example which he has set in the international 
sphere. His work will abide. 



Peace 



Ex= President Roosevelt's Nobel 
Prize Address. 

On May 5 ex-President Roosevelt delivered his 
Nobel Peace Prize address at Christiania. We print 
it in full on another page, that our readers may have 
the full text at command. 

What the ex-President said on this occasion has 
aroused great interest everywhere. It has been in- 
structive to notice how eagerly the advanced positions 
taken by him have been seized upon by all the leaders 
of the peace party as indicative of the growing dis- 
satisfaction with the present armed and distrustful 
state of the world, and the increasing determination 
that this monstrous condition shall be supplanted as 
quickly as possible by something more sane and eco- 
nomic. The other parts of the discourse, his re- 
affirmed views on the " peace of righteousness and 
justice," on the dangers of peace in the direction of 
cowardice and sloth, and his usual fling at what he 
calls "a warped and twisted sentimentality," have 
been for the most part passed over in silence as no 
longer requiring serious attention. 

The noteworthy things in the address, in which 
Mr. Roosevelt puts himself almost abreast of the 
most advanced peace leaders, are three. First, he 
urges effective arbitration treaties, which " can cover 
almost all questions liable to arise between civilized 
nations." These treaties should stipulate mutual 
respect for the territory and sovereignty of the con- 
tracting nations, and should reserve from arbitration 
only "the very rare cases where a nation's honor is 
vitally, concerned." He is not yet ready to go as far 
as President Taft, and grant that questions of honor 
may be arbitrated as readily as any others. 

Secondly, he recommends "the further develop- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal, of the work of the Con- 
ferences and Courts at The Hague." He lays special 
emphasis on the necessity of the completion of the 
Court of Arbitral Justice which was in principle 
authorized by the second Hague Conference. 

In the third place, he declares that "something 
should be done as soon as possible to check the 
growth of armaments, by international agreement." 
He sees " no insurmountable difficulty," for the great 
powers, " in reaching an agreement which would put 
an end to the present costly and growing extravagance 
of expenditure on naval armaments," provided there 
is sincerity of purpose on their part. 

This last is really the one supremely important 
word uttered by Mr. Roosevelt at Christiania, and 



there is reason to believe that, coming from him, it 
has produced a deep impression in all the capitals of 
the world. The practical fruit of it will not be long 
in appearing, whether it comes, as he suggests, in the 
form of a League of Peace among the great powers 
to keep the peace themselves and to force it, if nec- 
essary, on the rest of the world (which is hardly to 
be expected), or in some universal form more conso- 
nant with all the splendid triumphs which the peace 
movement has already won, on its own purely pacific 
lines. 



The New England Peace Congress. 

The Peace Congress for the six New England States, 
held at Hartford last month, of which an extended ac- 
count is given elsewhere in this issue, was in most 
respects all that could have been desired. The attend- 
ance for the first two days was somewhat interfered with 
by rain, aud not quite so many delegates came from the 
different parts of New England as had been hoped. In 
other respects no more successful peace congress of a 
local character has ever been held in this country. In- 
deed, though restricted in its field, it partook largely of 
the character of a national congress and its influence has 
gone to all parts of the country. 

The business organization and management of the 
Congress throughout were exceptionally good, and did 
great credit to the Executive Committee. The expenses 
were kept down to much less than is usual for such meet, 
ings, owing in part to the committee's business methods 
and in part to the free use of their new Social Church 
House generously granted to the Congress by the pastor 
and members of the Centre Congregational Church. 

The addresses, a few of which are given in this issue, 
were fully up to the usual standard and some of them 
were remarkably strong and effective. We have rarely 
listened to discourses of a higher order than those of 
Dean Rogers, the president, Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, 
ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, Hon. James 
Brown Scott and ex-Chief Justice Simeon E. Baldwin, 
not to mention others which were of high merit. 

The exercises in the churches of Hartford and neigh- 
boring cities on Sunday, and in the various schools on 
Monday forenoon, were full of interest, and the latter 
awakened much enthusiasm among the young people. 
This part of the program was carried out with greater 
fullness and effectiveness than we remember ever to have 
observed in connection with any other Congress. 

The New Britain part of the program, in celebration 
of the one hundredth birth year of Elihu Burritt, was 
carried out with most remarkable success. It was a 
unique and striking manifestation of the growing power 
of the peace movement. The whole city of fifty thou- 
sand people stopped to spend the day in doing honor to 
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the memory of its great Peacemaker, its most famous 
son. Schools, stores, shops, banks, mills — everything 
was closed. The day was perfect. The people were all 
on the sidewalks and in the windows. Flags and bunt- 
ing flapped everywhere, conspicuous among which was 
the Burritt flag of white and olive green. The automo- 
bile trip from Hartford, the parade of three thousand 
school children, of groups representing many national- 
ities, of symbolic floats, the singing of a great chorus of 
school boys and girls, the noble oration of James Brown 
Scott on Burritt, the supper to the delegates in three 
churches, the visit to the Institute, the great mass meet- 
ing in the evening addressed by Rabbi Wise, — it was a 
unique and marvelously impressive demonstration from 
beginning to end. No one who witnessed it will ever 
be able to say again that peace is tame and unpicturesque. 
For fuller details we must refer our readers to the 
report of the proceedings found on other pages of this 
paper. The platform adopted on the last day of the 
Congress was particularly strong and timely, and we are 
glad to give it as expressing in substance our own views. 
It is as follows : 

PLATFORM OF THE NEW ENGLAND PEACE CONGRESS. 

The New England Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
meeting May 8 to 11, 1910, in Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., the old homes of Horace Bushnell and Elihu Bur- 
ritt and of a generation illustrious in the early history of 
the peace movement in America, reverently records its 
profound obligations to the great leaders of the past and 
its appreciation of their clear and prophetic grasp of the 
principles upon which the movement for international 
justice and world organization advances with such breadth 
and power to-day. It is in the pioneering international 
work of men like these, men like Worcester and Chan- 
ning and Ladd and Sumner, that New England has made 
one of her noblest contributions to mankind. In his 
strong and persistent demands, in the great international 
peace congresses sixty years ago, for an official congress 
of nations to define and develop international law and 
create an international court to interpret and apply it, 
Burritt formulated the cardinal features of the Hague 
programs of our time. In his definition of the peace 
movement as the growth of law, the extension to the 
family of nations of those institutions which have secured 
unity and order to individual states and national federa- 
tions, Bushnell anticipated the central and controlling 
purpose of the world's present peace party. 

The most signal and impressive fact in the world's life 
at this hour is the rapid development of a world constitu- 
tion to meet the imperative needs of a new time. In the 
Hague Conferences we see the beginnings of an inter- 
national legislature. In the Hague Arbitration Tribunal, 
the International Prize Court and the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, we see a world judiciary. In the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Institute of Agriculture 
and other bureaus, we see the evolution of the world's 
executive machinery. 

As we approach the third Hague Conference, we call 
upon the peace party and the patriotic citizenship of 



America for renewed and more definite endeavor in behalf 
of this inspiring progress, and express our high and grate- 
ful appreciation of what our own statesmen have done in 
its behalf. Recognizing the fact that the system of war 
can only be supplanted by a perfected system of law, we 
call especially for earnest support of the efforts of Secre- 
tary Knox to secure the establishment of the Court of 
Arbitral Justice. We call for such broadening of the 
scope of all treaties of arbitration as shall provide for ref- 
erence to The Hague of all differences whatever not settled 
by diplomacy, and express our sense of the great service 
rendered by President Taft in his recent condemnation 
of the mischievous reservation from arbitration, in most 
treaties, of so-called questions of honor. 

The clear logic of the Hague conventions prescribes to 
the nations parties to them the steady decrease of the 
machinery of war corresponding to the steady and now 
so great increase of the machinery of international justice. 
The present appalling rivalry in the navies of the nations, 
with the intolerable burdens of taxation which they im- 
pose, demands, as the last Hague Conference so solemnly 
reminded us, the urgent attention of the nations. We 
register our gratitude to Mr. Roosevelt for his recent con- 
spicuous declaration that with sincerity of purpose the 
great powers could surely reach some agreement which 
would put an end to the present extravagance in naval 
armaments ; and with equal gratitude we recall Mr. Root's 
strong demand upon the eve of the second Hague Con- 
ference that we should persist in earnest effort for the 
limitation of armaments until the effort succeeds. It is 
for the effective dealing with this urgent demand by the 
third Hague Conference that the world waits. 

Recalling the fact that it was to the action of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at its meeting in the United States 
in 1904 that the initiative to the second Hague Confer- 
ence was due, we earnestly indorse the proposition made 
by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, chairman of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, in his resolutions 
recently submitted to Congress, that our government 
create a commission of the highest character to consider 
the most important means of advancing the cooperation 
of the nations toward international organization, in order 
that our recommendations to the nations and to the third 
Hague Conference may be well considered and far- 
reaching. 

We express our deep sympathy with the people of 
Great Britain in the great loss sustained by them and by 
the world in the death of King Edward VII. His wise 
and beneficent reign has won the honor of mankind ; but 
its greatest glory has been in that patient and fruitful 
policy of international friendship which has justly earned 
for him, as his proudest title, that of Edward the Peace- 
maker. 

Recognizing in public education and enlightenment the 
permanent guarantee of peace and justice, we express our 
deep satisfaction in the strong growth in this time of 
movements for the education of our people and especially 
our youth in the principles of our commanding cause. 
We greet with gratitude and high hope the founding of 
the International School of Peace, the American School 
Peace League, the Intercollegiate Peace Association and 
the Cosmopolitan Clubs, and the larger devotion to the 
cause on the part of women's clubs and business and 
workingmen's organizations. To all of these, as ever to 
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the church, the press, the public library and every agency 
for the creation of public opinion, we appeal for constant 
and earnest cooperation. 

• « m » 

The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

The sixteenth Conference on International Arbitration 
held at Mohonk Lake May 18 to 20 was, in the semi- 
humorous language with which Albert K. Smiley always 
closes the conferences, "the best we have ever had." 
This was more than humorously true this year. 

The Conference brought together more than three 
hundred prominent men and women — statesmen, edu- 
cators, jurists, business men, clergymen, philanthropists. 
The speaking was, for the most part, of an unusually 
high order, earnest and progressive, and the spirit which 
prevailed loyal and confident. The admirable paper with 
which President Butler opened the Conference and some 
of the other excellent addresses we shall publish in full 
in our July number, as this issue is so fully taken up 
with accounts of the New England Peace Congress. 

This sixteenth Mohonk Conference will always be 
memorable for one reason. Secretary of State Knox 
announced there officially for the first time, through 
Hon. James Brown Scott, that the responses to his iden- 
tic note of October last to the powers had been so favor- 
able that the International Court of Arbitral Justice is 
now assured. This announcement was received with the 
greatest pleasure by the members. 

The platform of the Conference was brief, practical 
and in accord with the best ideas of the day. It was as 
follows : 

PLATFORM OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL LAKE MOHONK 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

The sixteenth annual Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration congratulates the people of the 
United States on the marked progress which the past 
year has witnessed in the age-long struggle for the sub- 
stitution of the reign of law for the reign of force in in- 
ternational affairs. It notes with deep satisfaction the 
significant announcement of the Secretary of State that 
the proposed constitution of the International Court of 
Arbitral Justice recommended to the powers in his identic 
circular note of October 18, 1909, has been received with 
so much favor as to insure the establishment of such a 
court in the near future, and it pledges to the President 
and the Secretary of State the hearty support of the Con- 
ference, and invokes the cooperation of men of goodwill 
everywhere in bringing this beneficent result to pass. 

The Conference has further noted with profound in- 
terest and satisfaction President Taft's recent declaration 
in favor of the submission to arbitration of all matters of 
difference between nations without reservation of ques- 
tions deemed to affect the national honor, and the Con- 
ference expresses the earnest hope that the President 
and the Senate of the United States will give effect to 
this wise and far-seeing declaration by entering upon the 
negotiation of general treaties of arbitration of this char- 
acter at the earliest practicable moment. 



The Conference reaffirms its declaration of last year 
respecting the portentous growth of the military and 
naval establishments of the great powers, and calls re- 
newed attention to the fact that the rapid development of 
the instrumentalities of law and justice for the settlement 
of international differences furnishes to the statesman- 
ship of the civilized world the long-desired opportunity 
of limiting by agreement the further increase of arma- 
ments. The coming celebration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the arrangement between Great Britain 
and the United States definitely limiting the naval force 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence to four hundred 
tons and four eighteen-pounders calls renewed attention 
to the continued menace to the peace of the world caused 
by the prevailing conditions, and emphasizes the fact, so 
well expressed by former President Roosevelt in his 
Christiania address, that, with " sincerity of purpose, the 
great powers of the world should find no insurmountable 
difficulty in reaching an agreement which would put an 
end to the present costly and growing extravagance of 
expenditure on naval armaments." 



The Annual Meeting. 

The experiment of holding the annual meeting of the 
American Peace Society outside of Massachusetts has 
proved very successful. The meeting was held at 
Hartford in connection with the New England Peace 
Congress on May 11, at 4 P.M., and was well attended. 

In the absence of the President, Hon. Robert T. Paine, 
whose absence because of ill health was deeply regretted 
by us all, Judge Robert F. Raymond of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court presided — admirably. 

The list of officers, Directors and Vice-Presidents 
elected for the coming year is found on page 150. The 
list includes two new Vice-Presidents, Hon. George E. 
Roberts of Chicago and Dean Henry Wade Rogers of 
the Yale Law School, and three new members of the 
Board of Directors, Arthur Deerin Call of Hartford, Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, and Judge Robert F 
Raymond of Newton Centre. 

The annual reports of the Directors and of the Treas- 
urer were received, approved and ordered to be printed. 
The Directors' report appeared in full in the May 
Advocate of Peace, and both it and the Treasurer's 
account may now be had in pamphlet form. The re- 
ports show a gratifying increase in the Society's strength 
and operations, and an encouraging development of the 
cause of peace throughout the world. 

The annual public address before the Society, which 
was delivered by Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, was an unusually valuable discourse from the 
historic point of view. He discussed the subject " War 
Not Inevitable," and his arguments and illustrations from 
the history of our own country must, it seems to us, con- 
vince any fair mind that the contention that war is in- 
evitable is wholly untenable and fallacious. We are glad 



